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Its Chairman Tells Why Trustees Should 
Belong to the A.L.A. Trustees Division 


Trustees Hold the Key 


Mrs. SAMUEL MITCHELL 


$ YOURS a pre-Hiroshima library? Are 
you jogging along as if there had been 
no atom bomb? If your library is 
geared to the passing era, your trustees need 
the A.L.A. Trustees Division. 


brary is one of those that has had a meta- 


If your li- 


morphosis in the last year, the Trustees 
Division needs your trustees, for trustees hold 
the key to library service, not only in their 
local community, but in the state and nation. 

Libraries have changed dramatically in 
this A few 


boasted if it “had a library ;” but now “hav- 


decade. years ago a town 
ing a library” is a vague and general term, 
unfortunately. There are libraries—and li- 
braries. Some of them are too much like 
the schoolboy’s description: “A library is 
where they keep the old books that nobody 
reads.” 
posing library buildings containing thou- 


sands of books, which cannot be said to have 


There are some towns, with im- 


libraries in the modern sense, for today’s 


library should be dynamic. Realizing that 








@Mrs. Carourne G. Mitcuerr, until recently a 
trustee of the Public Library, Wheaton, III., is a con- 
sulting child psychologist. She has a Ph.B. from the 
University of Chicago and has done graduate work in 
psychology, sociology, education, and government 
finance at the University of Chicago, Northwestern 
University, Columbia University, and other schools; 
and has taught at the University of Chicago and in 
the Bronxville, N.Y., schools. She has been a national 
vice president of Pi Lambda Theta, vice president of 
the Illinois Library Association, member of the Educa 
tion Committee of the Illinois League of Women Voters, 
President of the Wheaton Friends of the Library, chair- 
man of the A.L.A. Trustees Division Editorial Com- 
mittee, member of the Board of Directors of the Trus 
tees Division, and is now the division’s chairman. 
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an effective library is the result of the co- 
operative effort of all persons interested in 
library affairs (the librarian, the staff, the 
board of trustees, and the citizens), the 
trustees organized a division of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

The Trustees Section of the American 
Library Association was organized as early 
as 1890. 
the organization of the American Library 
itself. The section was 
organized in 1935 and, after adopting new 
and revised by-laws in 1940, was accepted 
as a division of the American Library As- 
sociation in 1941, at the time the A.L.A. 


This was only fourteen years after 


Association re- 


adopted a new constitution. 

The Trustees Division is thus an autono- 
mous part of the A.L.A. along with the 
Public Libraries Division, the Association 
of College and Reference Libraries, the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, the Library Extension Di- 
vision, the Hospital Libraries Division, the 
Library Education Division, and the Cata- 
How- 


ever, due to wartime restrictions, the elimi- 


loging and Classification Division. 


nation of conferences, and the diversion of 
member efforts to war work, the division 
has not prospered as it should have. Mem- 
bership is open to any person who is 
or has been, a library trustee or member 
of a governing board of a library or of a 
state library agency. A trustee joins the 
American Library Association and signifies 
his desire to be a member of the Trustees 


Division. The membership, approximately 
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400, is growing steadily, though slowly. The 


potential membership is approximately 
34,000, if every trustee of every library from 
the very smallest to the very largest were a 
member. If 34,000 lay persons or even half 
that number were fully informed about li- 
brary potentialities, we would be well on 


our way to better library service. 


Division’s Purpose 


HE PRINCIPAL purpose of the division is 
| to promote and foster the development 


It holds 


meetings at the time of the annual confer- 


of libraries and library service. 


ence of the American Library Association 
and at the time of the midwinter meeting, 
where library board members exchange ideas 
and experiences and benefit from discussions 
on library affairs by experts. It sponsors 
articles in various library publications on 
problems of trustee interest. It encourages 
the organization of state trustee groups. It 
encourages the participation of trustees in 
local, state, and national library affairs. 
Each member receives news issues and the 
Annual Reports number of the 4.L.A4. Bul- 
letin and a copy of all correspondence sent 
to trustee members. 

Why should library trustees belong to 
the Trustees Division? They should be- 
cause trustees have the ultimate responsi- 
bility for library service in their library and 
the obligation to determine what the basic 
policies shall be. A good library is to the 
credit of the trustee, and a poor library is 
to his discredit. The librarian, of course, 
shares in this praise or blame, for he ad- 
ministers the library. However, the trus- 
tee chooses the librarian and sets up policies 
under which he operates. The trustee has 
the obligation to see that his library meets 
the needs of the community effectively and 
economically, that the library obtains suffi- 
cient funds to do its job, that the com- 
munity receives the service for which it 


pays, and that the local, state, and national 
laws furnish an environment in which li- 
brary work can be effectively and efficiently 
done. 


Trustees Must Be Interested 


O FULFIL these obligations, the trustee 
Wows know what real library objectives 
are and how near his library comes to ful- 
filling these objectives. However, no li- 
brary exists in a vacuum. Just as events 
in any part of the world reverberate in all 
other parts, so library service is interrelated. 
Library service must be considered as a 
whole and not as a series of unrelated ac- 
tivities. The library movement will be 
hampered by arrested library development 
within any type of library and will be ad- 
vanced by progress in any type of library or 
in any locality. For that reason, trustees 
must be interested in the “National Plan for 
Libraries” which is being discussed by library 
groups; trustees must be interested in the 
movement to establish demonstrations of li- 
brary service in every state in the nation; 
trustees must be interested in well-rounded 
library service which provides information, 
education, recreation, research, and esthetic 
appreciation; trustees must be interested in 
the establishment of international library 
service. 

Of course, all trustees and librarians are 
interested in these things. We must re- 
member that it is not enough to move in the 
right direction. Progress in the right di- 
rection has killed many good ideas, 1¢., 
progress in the right direction that has been 
so slow that its results were so unsatisfac- 
tory and so unspectacular that men were 
disgusted with the direction in which the 
progress was being made. ‘The problem, 
then, is not merely in what direction must 
we go; the problem is, also, what must be 
the tempo in order to keep going in that 


direction? If you have ever ridden a bicy- 
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cle, you know what this means. It is not 
enough to move in the right direction. You 
must move in the right direction fast enough 
to stay on your bicycle. Too often library 
service moves in the right direction so slowly 
that the citizens ignore it or turn away. 

And progress is not automatic. It re- 
quires the concerted effort of all who 
are interested in library improvement and 
development. Librarians and _ trustees 
must understand the problems inherent in 
an institution which serves the _ public. 
They must decide whether they will grapple 
with the problems confronting the world 
today or whether they will be a pre-Hiro- 
shima library. 

Why is it necessary for trustees to be a 
part of this library movement? It is 


because trustees hold the key to library 


service, not only in their own communities, 
but in their state and nation. Trustees 
have exerted tremendous influence on li- 
brary affairs in many places; trustees, by 
virtue of their position in the community, 
are assumed to be informed on library prob- 
lems and potentialities; they become sym- 
pathetic to librarians and library objectives ; 
they occupy positions of trust in their own 
communities; they have no personal axes 
to grind. Being a library trustee is a mark 
of distinction. It is also a responsibility. 
If you are a trustee and have not taken 
your responsibility in the broad library 
movement, will you not join the A.L.A. 
Trustees Division today? If you are a li- 
brarian and have not realized the help that 
trustees can be to you, will you not urge 


them to join the A.L.A. Trustees Division? 


There Will Be a Conference in San Francisco 


R' MORS HAVE BEEN circulating recently to the effect that the A.L.A. would not hold 


its 1947 annual conference in San Francisco the week of June 29-July 5. The 


A.L.A., the San Francisco Public Library through its librarian, Laurence J. Clarke, and 


the San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau emphatically state that there is no 


basis for these rumors. 


They further urge all librarians and those concerned with the 


convention to help in ending any confusion these rumors may have caused by stating 


that there will be a conference in San Francisco in 1947, the week of June 29-July 5. 








A Statement on Undergraduate Courses by 
the Board of Education for Librarianship 


HE PROPOSAL that the initial profes- 

sional training for library work be 
introduced more generally within 

the undergraduate college programs appears 
to be gaining favor in the library profession. 
It is known that several universities are now 
considering the introduction of such courses. 
The proponents of this plan cite the fol- 
lowing advantages for it: (1) It will pre- 
sumably provide the preparation needed for 
library positions which do not require the 
completion of four years of college plus the 
present curriculum of one year offered by 
library schools. (2) By being placed in the 
undergraduate college, it will become a 
means of recruiting young people who are 
often discouraged by the prospect of spend- 
ing five years in preparation for library 
work, (3) It can be so planned and sched- 
uled in relation to courses in subject fields 
that the total undergraduate education of 
the prospective librarian will be directed 
(4) As 


a program required of all librarians, it will 


toward professional library service. 


provide a base for a graduate curriculum 
in the fifth college year which can justi- 
fiably lead to a master’s degree. 

Last June the board proposed that the 
A.L.A. Executive Board seek funds for a 
survey of librarianship. ‘The purpose of the 
survey would be to provide the basic infor- 
mation required for determining the general 
and professional education essential for the 


personnel of libraries of all types. At the 


Midwinter Conference, 1946, the Execu- 
tive Board endorsed a survey project pre- 





Undergraduate Courses in Library 
Science 


pared on request by the Special Committee 
on Discussion of the Wheeler Report and 
agreed to carry forward negotiations for 
If this study can be 


made, we can all act with more assurance. 


the necessary funds. 


In the meantime, library school faculties 
should study the many implications of an 
undergraduate program of library studies. 
It is likely that in the future many appli- 
cants for admission to library schools will 
Each library 


school will no doubt find it necessary to de- 


have had courses of this kind. 


termine whether or not it will accept such 
an initial program and, if so, the content of 
an acceptable one. Some library schools 
will want to establish experimental under- 
graduate courses within their own institu- 
tions. The general acceptance of an under- 
graduate initial program will call for the 
complete revision of the first professional 
curriculum now offered by library schools. 

The Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship believes that the current shortage of 
librarians should not cause precipitate and 
radical changes in the pattern of library 
education as it has been developed over 
many years. This pattern must, however, 
always be open to scrutiny and criticism and 
subject to such changes as may prove desir- 
able. 
mediate emergency problems should guide 
any program of change. ‘The board hopes 
that in the present instance there may be a 


great deal of thinking and planning, and 


Long-range benefits rather than im- 


some experimentation. 

In order that the board may be fully in- 
formed, it solicits early reports of any 
faculty actions and of any contemplated 


changes in library school programs. 
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These Two Specialists Presented Talks at 
Midwinter on Which This Paper Is Based 


Atomic Energy and Your Future 


J. J. NicKson AND Harrison S. BROWN 


HE DEVELOPMENT of the means of 
harnessing nuclear energy presents 
to humanity the necessity for the im- 
mediate solution of age-old problems in 
human behavior. The development of the 
atomic bomb means that soeiety now has a 
means for destroying the modern complex 
civilization which has been developed dur- 
ing the past several centuries. Unless these 
problems are solved, World War III will 
be fought. If this happens, it seems certain 
that modern cities, the chief characteristic 
of our civilization, will cease to exist. The 
atomic bomb was developed by this country 
during the war years and was used at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, with the result that 
these cities were largely destroyed, together 
with several hundred thousand people. 
While it is true that the bomb was de- 
veloped primarily by our citizens, it must be 
emphasized that the scientific principles 
which made the development possible were 





@Dr. Nickson received his B.S. from the University 
of Washington, attended Harvard Medical School, and 
received his M.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1940. He 
served as an intern in the Baltimore City Hospital, 
was assistant surgeon at the U.S. Marine Hospital, and 
is senior physician studying special hazards of radiation 
in the Argonne National Laboratory at the University of 
Chicago. 

@Dr. Brown, a native of Wyoming, has his B.S. 
from the University of California and his Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins University. He was an instructor of 
chemistry at Johns Hopkins, during the war was as- 
sistant director of the Chemistry Division at Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., and is now assistant professor of chemis 
try, Institute for Nuclear Studies, University of Chi- 
cago. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Sigma 
Xi and is the author of Must Destruction Be Our 
Destiny. 
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common knowledge to physicists throughout 
the world following the announcement of 
nuclear fission by the Germans, Otto Hahn 
and F. Strassmann, in 1939. ‘Their dis- 
covery and the fact that under certain 
special conditions the uranium nucleus splits 
into two smaller fragments with the release 
of enormous quantities of energy, meant to 
physicists throughout the world that the 
possibility of the application of nuclear 
energy to human needs was now possible, at 
least in theory. Our contribution during 
the war was to take this theory and apply 
it to one human “need”—the destruction 
of other humans during an organized con- 
flict of philosophies and peoples which we 
call war. 

There are three fundamental facts about 
the atomic bomb which must be understood 
before any reasonable thinking about the 
bomb and its significance can be done: 


1. There is no secret 
2. There is no defense 
3. There is no monopoly. 


We have already discussed (1) as much 
as is possible in the confines of this article. 
On the second point, the question of the 
development of the defense against the 
atomic bomb, it can be said that, without 
exception, the scientific and military experts 
who have discussed this problem have stated 
an unequivocal opinion that no defense 
against rockets with atomic war heads is 
possible. This position can be understood 
if one remembers that the theory and prac- 
tice of rockets, particularly long-range 
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rockets, is still in its infancy, that the de- 
velopment of both range and accuracy is 
progressing rapidly, and, finally, that any 
defense against such rockets will have to be 
able to operate at full efficiency within 
minutes if the defense is to have any hope 
of being effective. This last point would 
mean elaborate, full-scale detection facili- 
ties and counter-rocket weapons, both of 
which would have to be fully manned at all 
times. It is doubtful that these measures are 
possible in a democracy. Even if one as- 
sumes that such a defense is possible, one 
still has to cope with the probability that 
nuclear weapons would be smuggled into an 
enemy nation. Detection of smuggling ac- 
tivities would be impossible unless every 
package and every crate were searched as it 
entered a country. 

With the above factors in mind it is, we 
think, fair to assume that no defense for 
atomic weapons exists or is likely to exist in 


the foreseeable future. 
There Is No Monopoly 
0 ONE NATION has a monopoly on the 
N atomic bomb. H. D. Smyth’s report, 
Atomic Military Purposes, 
the official War Department release of in- 


Energy for 


formation, states that there are a number of 
ways by which an atomic bomb can be pro- 
duced. This nation worked on all of the 


possibilities simultaneously, thereby enor- 


mously increasing the expenditure of man 
power, materials, and money which ulti- 
mately led to an atomic bomb. Another 


nation desiring nuclear weapons could con- 
centrate on one of the possible methods, 
thus reducing the national effort. A promi- 
nent economist stated that, in his opinion, 
approximately twelve countries are now suf- 
ficiently advanced technologically to produce 
an atomic bomb within the next ten or 


fifteen years. 


Thus we see that in our thinking about 
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the implications of the atomic bomb we must 
accept the facts that there is no secret, 
there is no defense, and there is no monop- 
oly. 


Benefits 


_— turning to a discussion of the in- 


ternational implications of nuclear 
energy, a brief picture of the benefits which 
might be obtained can be presented with 
As with most forces, men apply 


This is 


illustrated very well in the case under dis- 


profit. 
them for either good or evil. 


cussion, where the potentialities for good or 
evil are truly incalculable. If some system 
of effective international control over the 
application of nuclear energy to military 
purposes can be established, society will then 
be free to gain the beneficial aspects of 
nuclear energy. It is emphasized that with- 
out effective international control society 
will divert its efforts from the beneficial to 
the military applications. ‘There are simply 
not enough scientists to work with maxi- 
mum effectiveness on both phases. 

One peacetime application of nuclear 
energy is its use as a source of power. In 
the beginning, at least, this development 
will serve to supplement our existing sources 
of energy. Ultimately, nuclear energy may 
supplement entirely our present sources. At 
the present time work on a pilot plant to 
demonstrate and investigate the feasibility 
of power from nuclear energy is under way 
at the Clinton Laboratories in Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. This pilot plant will doubtless be 
followed by full-scale plants which are ca- 
pable of generating enough power to heat 
and light large cities. Another application 
of nuclear energy is to the solution of indus- 
trial problems. One obvious application 
will be in the control of a wide variety of 
plant processes. It seems feasible to pre- 
dict that 
present-day inspection systems will rely upon 


many complicated and_ costly 
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the use of the by-products of nuclear energy. 
One of the most important immediate ap- 
plications of nuclear energy and its by- 
products will be the solution of problems in 
biology and medicine. In the controlled 
nuclear reactor (the peacetime equivalent 
of the atomic bomb) it is now possible to 
make any element in the periodic table 
radioactive. ‘This, essentially, means that 
we can identify by its radioactivity any ele- 
This, 


in effect, gives us a new tool with which to 


ment regardless of its chemical form. 


investigate and solve problems in medicine 
and biology. It is not too much to say that 
our understanding of biological mechanisms 
and, hence, our ability to treat abnormal 
biological mechanisms in sick people will be 
enormously increased by the information 


gained through the use of this new tool. 


International Control 


wi ARE some of the possibilities if 
/ 


no effective international control of 
nuclear energy for military purposes is 
found? Qne possibility which has been 
widely discussed is the question of the dis- 
persal of our cities. It has been proposed 
that we redistribute our population into cen- 
ters not greater than fifty to one hundred 
thousand each. The estimated cost of such 
an effort exceeds two hundred billion dol- 
lars. It is obvious that any such program 
would impose an almost intolerable burden 
upon our economy and inherently would 
mean that far greater powers would have to 
be delegated to the central government. It 
seems certain that at least a portion of the 
Bill of Rights would have to be abrogated. 
In any case, this is not a defense against 
nuclear warfare. It is merely an attempt to 
minimize our losses should such a war take 
place. 
Another consequence would be the neces- 
sity to maintain our military establishment 


at a level comparable to its strength during 


time of war. ‘This, in itself, would cost 
enormous sums of money and would mean 
that civilian control of the government 
would decrease substantially. From this 
point of view, it is doubtful that ultimately 
we could continue to function as a democ- 
racy. As an example, a democracy inher- 
ently is almost incapable of initiating war. 
Atomic warfare gives to the attackers a tre- 
mendous advantage. Some observers have 
felt that the first few days of an atomic war 
might well be all, since a decision could 


With this pos- 


sibility in mind it would seem likely that 


be reached in that time. 


we would have to delegate to a few men 
absolute power to attack any nation, or 
group of nations, at any time if they felt 
that such a nation, or group of nations, was 
about to attack us. This, of course, would 
mean that the international situation would 
Each 


nation would feel that the possibility of an 


deteriorate to an intolerable degree. 


attack by another nation would comprise 
Thus, it 
would merely be a question of time until 


sufficient reason to attack first. 


atomic warfare broke out. 


Control of Military Use 


HUS it seems clear, both from the mili- 
a prospects and from the lack of de- 
velopment of the peacetime applications of 
nuclear energy, that some form of effective 
international control of the use of atomic 
weapons for military use must be evolved. 
Without it, it seems clear that our present 
level of civilization will be destroyed within 
the next generation. 

One _ further 
Even though efficient international control 


point deserves emphasis. 
is developed, it is important to remember 
that its major contribution is to remove 
fear of sudden attack with nuclear weapons. 
If war does break out, nuclear weapons will 
be used as soon as they can be developed by 


the opposing nations. If the use of nuclear 
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energy for power is widespread, conversion 
of these plants to military purposes can take 
place in a matter of months. Consequently, 
in the long run, even with effective inter- 
national control, the main problem, indeed 
the key to the whole situation, is the control 
of war as an instrument of rational policy. 
Unless and until war can be eliminated, 


the threat of nuclear weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction remains. To 
many of us it seems doubtful that war as 
an instrument of policy can be eliminated, 
so long as sovereign nations exist. There- 
fore a solution, and perhaps the only solu- 
tion, to this problem is the establishment 


of a genuine world government. 


State Department Publications 


N ORDER to provide more effective distri- 
| bution of small quantities of its publica- 
tions, the Department of State has obtained 
the assistance of interested organizations in 
the establishment of six area distribution 
The department has also arranged 
to have several libraries throughout the coun- 
try display copies of department publications 
which are available free in limited quantities. 


centers. 


Librarians who wish to secure fifty or less 
copies of State Department publications 
should write to the appropriate area distri- 
bution centers. Requests for more than fifty 
copies of any single publication should be 
made to the Division of Public Liaison, De- 
partment of State, Washington 25, D.C. 
‘The department requests that libraries not 
order publications from both an area distri- 
bution center and the department in Wash- 
ington. The area distribution centers, to- 
gether with the area served, are listed below: 


Sylvia Winslow, Joint Council for Interna- 
tional Cooperation, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 
8—M assachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Connecticut, Maine, Rhode Island. 


Mrs. Quincy Wright, International Rela- 
tions Center, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1— 


South Dakota, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Ohio (western part), Michigan, 
Iowa, Nebraska (eastern part), Kentucky, 


Minnesota. 

Lloyd Luckman, International Center, 68 
Post St., San Francisco—California, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Nevada. 

Charles P. Nutter, Information Director, 
International House, New Orleans—Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee 
(western part), Texas (eastern part), Ar- 
kansas, Georgia. 

Ben M. Cherrington, University of Denver, 
Social Science Foundation, Denver 10—Colo- 
rado, Montana, Utah, Oklahoma, North Da- 
kota, Kansas, Texas (western part), Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nebraska (western part), Wyo- 
ming. 

Mrs. Burnett Mahon, Woodrow Wilson 
Foundation, 45 E. 65th St., New York City 
21—Connecticut, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania (eastern part). 

Requests from the following areas should be 
referred to the Department of State, Washing- 
ton, D.C.—District of Columbia, North Caro- 
lina, Maryland, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio (eastern part), Tennes- 
see (eastern part), Delaware. 
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This Article Is Sponsored by the A.L.A. 
Library Extension Division 





The Financial Support of 


Public Libraries 


CHARLES M. 


“4 HE PROBLEM of financial support of 
public libraries has much in common 
with the problems faced by other 

social service organizations but it has enough 
differences to make its total problem unique. 

The library is essentially a local func- 
tion and control of the local public library 
should remain below the state level. ‘Thus, 
the library shares with many other agencies 
the difficulty of raising adequate funds from 
local taxes which are generally restricted to 
the real estate tax. This tax is already 
overburdened, and, hence, there is more re- 
sistance to expanding a service when it 
means raising real estate taxes than there 
would be if the funds could be raised by a 
more equitable tax. The public libraries 
suffer from this difficulty. 
suffer more than many other agencies be- 


Moreover, they 


cause their needs are comparatively small, 
and smallness makes for short consideration 
Some aggressive li- 


in budget reviews. 








q Mr. ARMSTRONG, associate statistician in the Re 
search Division of the New York State Education 
Department, graduated from Michigan State College 
in 1925 and in 1928 received his master’s degree from 
the University of Michigan. In 1925 he accepted a 
position with the General Electric Company in the 
Research Division of the Accounting Department. In 
newly 


1937 he became associate statistician in the 


organized Division of Placement and Unemployment 


of New York State. 
ferred to the War Manpower Commission, which he 


During the war he was trans 
ept his present position. He is cur 
rently assigned to work on the financial aspects of the 
survey of public libraries in New York State. 


left in 1943 to ac 








ARMSTRONG 


brarians have overcome this difficulty by 
mobilizing public opinion, because libraries 
play a much bigger part in community af- 
fairs than in budget reviews. Libraries also 
suffer because older organizations have es- 
tablished prior claims to real estate tax in- 
come and all that the libraries are given is 
a share in what is left over. 

There is a growing tendency to relieve 
real estate taxes of part of the burden by 
collecting other taxes on a state-wide level 
and distributing these funds to local units. 
The first local functions to receive such 
aid are generally the large, conspicuous ones, 
such as schools and highways. State aid for 
these functions can also be justified, because 
it is dificult to determine exactly what lo- 
Chil- 


dren educated in one area will live as adults 


cal area benefits from the activities. 
in another. Automobiles from many places 
will use the main highways in a local com- 
munity. 

Libraries also face this problem of giving 
City li- 


braries usually serve as reference centers 


services outside the local area. 
for persons within a considerable radius. 
Libraries of all sizes are likely to serve areas 
beyond the boundary of their support be- 
cause it is obviously a needed social service 
that they can perform at minimum cost. 
Thus, the libraries, from the logical view- 
point, should receive financial support from 
manner 


The 


the same sources as, and in a 


similar to, the schools and highways. 
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major difficulty is that they need so little in 
absolute amount that a state aid scheme may 
seem unduly cumbersome for distributing 
these comparatively small sums. The prob- 
lem is greatly aggravated by the many ex- 
tremely small taxing units that, under some 
schemes of direct state aid, would receive 
payments. When such small units are used 
some scheme of equalization becomes im- 
perative because of the extreme variations 
in real estate valuations from one small 
unit to another, which make the accounting 
even more difficult. 

One of the unique features of the library 
problem is the need for increased support 
during depressions. In this, the library is 
quite different from the schools and _ high- 
ways which can make out reasonably well 
on a stable income or even on a somewhat 
In this 


respect the library problem has some simi- 


curtailed income in such periods. 


larities to the relief problem which mounts 
rapidly in a depression. ‘The need for in- 
creased support in periods of unemploy- 
ment arises from the fact that the library 
primarily serves individuals whose use of 
the library is proportional to their free 
time. Free time increases in a depression. 
It goes to its lowest ebb in periods of over- 
time work, such as the recent war period. 


Sources of Income 


HE PUBLIC sources of income available 
es the libraries are: (1) local appropria- 
tions from the real estate tax; (2) local 
appropriations from state funds allocated 
to local areas for general purposes; (3) 
direct grants-in-aid; (4) the direct support 
of specific library services by state appropria- 
tions. The real estate tax and any state 
aid scheme dependent on the yield of specific 
taxes are unsatisfactory for library support 
because they tend to decrease in depressions 
when the libraries need increased support. 
A state aid scheme guaranteeing a fixed 


“J 
N 


sum per year, with the state assuming the 
responsibility of maintaining the amount, 
would give a stable income. ‘lo meet com- 
munity needs, the state and local community 
should establish 


measure of public use of the library, so 


normal support on some 
that as use goes up in a depression financial 
aid will advance, as in aid for relief pur- 
poses. Presumably such an income could 
only be guaranteed by the state, which can 
utilize many different tax sources in time of 


crises. 


Direct Support by State 
— DIRECT support of specific library 


services by state appropriations has some 
The public library 
has been built on the principle of free serv- 


interesting possibilities. 


ice. ‘The opportunity to read and under- 
stand is a foundation stone of our democ- 
The availability of library service is 
so important that arguments about making 


racy. 


those people who are served pay for 
the service, should not be permitted to 
interfere with the achievement of the basic 
purpose. ‘This principle should be applied 
at the state level as well as at the local 
level by creating new types of state-sup- 
ported institutions, such as state or state- 
supported regional libraries, that would 
serve local libraries with the same spirit 
of free service that local libraries now serve 
individuals. Such a scheme would give a 
simple method of providing support with- 
out complicated accounting and would 
leave control of the local library in local 
hands. 

In addition to the general problems dis- 
cussed above there are a number of special 
problems that arise from the complexities 


of local government and local taxation. 


These vary from state to state because 
of the variations in the form of local 
government. The following discussion 


deals with New York State conditions be- 
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cause a current survey has furnished the 
necessary materials, but the facts brought 
out probably apply in many other states. 
The first step in reviewing the local finan- 
cial problems was to compare counties on 
a per capita basis. The items compared 
were: equalized real estate valuations, real 
property taxes, an index of personal in- 
comes of the inhabitants, and the tax in- 
come and total income of public libraries. 
‘The meaning of most of the items is proba- 
bly reasonably clear but some should be 
The concept of in- 
total of 


more clearly defined. 
come of inhabitants is the sum 
wages, salaries, proprietorship income from 
agriculture or business, interest, rent, divi- 
dends, relief, and pensions paid to individ- 
uals in the county. The figures actually 
used as an index of income covered approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of total income and 
should be reasonably good for county-to- 
county comparisons. The other figure re- 
quiring further explanation is that for per 
capita library support. This is the money 
raised in a divided by the total 


population in the county irrespective of 


county 


whether library service is, or is not, given 
to all persons in the county. It constitutes 


an index of library interest in the area. 


Real Estate Values and Income 


NE OF THE first facts uncovered was 
() that real estate valuations and in- 
Thus, 
a metropolitan county like Albany and a 


like Delaware have almost 


come are not obviously correlated. 


rural 
identical indexes of per capita income, 599 
and 588, but their real estate valuations are 
Moreover, 


county 


$1774 and $1143 respectively. 
the range of variation in real estate valua- 
tions was much greater than in income. In 
other words, there is more equality of in- 
come from county to county in New York 


State than in real estate valuation. 
When either per capita income or per 


capita real estate valuation were used the 
amount spent on libraries varied sharply for 
This 


strongly suggests that the variation in li- 


the same apparent ability to pay. 


brary service is far more responsive to the 
desire of the people for the service than 
to variations in ability to pay for the serv- 
ice. Another indicated observation is that 
resistance to financial support of services 
such as libraries is greater where the owner- 
ship of real estate is widespread and pri- 
mary support is derived from real estate 
than in people own 
real estate and most voters are renters, 
This may account for some rural areas 


areas where few 


spending less liberally than most cities even 
though their abilities to pay may be com- 
parable. 


A bility to Pay 


NOTHER significant fact brought out in 
A the review of these figures is that 
where per capita incomes are about the 
same in different counties a high real estate 
valuation in a particular county may repre- 
sent a drain on the ability to pay. In very 
large communities the high valuation is, in 
part, due to the great expense incurred in 
providing private services like telephone, 
power, and transportation as well as expen- 
sive public services like sewers, roads, and 
water systems. The cost of these huge 
investments is more reasonably represented 
as a penalty for living in a congested area 
than as an indication of ability to pay. So 
far as real ability to pay is concerned, some 
large cities with good library service prob- 
ably have less ability to pay for it than 
many smaller cities with poor library facili- 
ties. 

When smaller tax units than the county 
are considered some further problems ap- 
pear. The per capita variation in real 
estate valuations becomes even greater be- 
cause some areas with small populations 
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have large factory or railroad installations, 
and the work force for the facility may live 
in another area. For instance, in Albany 
County many commercial and factory build- 
ings are located in Menands but relatively 
few people live there. As a result, when 
the state tries to distribute funds to these 
small areas, it will give unnecessary bonan- 
zas to some with lots of real estate tax 
income, unless an equalization formula is 
used. The significant point here is that 
these small units are specialized subdivisions 
of the community rather than a whole com- 
munity in the sense a market area is a com- 
munity. The variation in ability to pay 
from community to community is likely to 
be much less than from one segment to 
another of a community. This points to the 
desirability of distributing library aid to 
political units large enough to cover com- 
munities. “The county unit would meet this 
requirement in some cases, and a regional 
area in others, and would avoid the com- 
plexities of elaborate equalization formulas. 
When a unit as large as a market area is 
used, a state like New York would not need 
any elaborate equalization formula. Per 


capita payments in many cases would serve. 


Family Income 


1° REVIEW of library finance is complete 
N without at least a brief analysis of the 
public funds that can be reasonably di- 
verted to library use. To form a judgment 
one might properly consider the income of 
the people of an area and consider the 
alternative uses they have for their funds. 
New York State data will be used as illus- 
trative material to show the characteristics 
of the problem. 

The average per family income in New 
York State was about $5000 in 1946. The 
median family income was probably be- 
tween $2500 and $3000. In some of the 
poorer counties the median incomes were 


probably as low as $1500 to $2000. In 
terms of the families of the upper half, those 
getting over $2500 per year could probably 
afford as much as one-third of I per cent 
of income for library service. This would 
be about $8 per year per family at the $2500 
level and an increasing amount for higher 
This $8 for libraries ap- 
pears reasonable in view of the fact that the 
actual expenditure in 1941 for books and 
magazines in with 
$2500 to $3000! was approximately the 
Such a family tax expendi- 


income families. 


families incomes of 
same amount. 
ture for libraries would yield approximately 
$50,000,000 per year in New York State. 


Proportional Taxing 


F THE TAX for $50,000,000 per year were 
| assessed in such a manner as to reach each 
family in proportion to income, it would 
amount to approximately one-fourth of 1 
per cent of income. For an extremely low 
income family with $500 per year this would 
be $1.25 per year, which is probably an 
excessive amount for such a family to spend 
The under-$500-income- 
spent 57¢ on books and 
The need for better 


food and clothing at this level is acute, and 


on library service. 
level families 


magazines in I94I. 


library service is not as urgent as these 
other wants. Different people would form 
somewhat different judgments as to the pro- 
portion of income at the various income lev- 
els that could wisely be diverted to public 
libraries, but all should base their conclu- 
sions on a realistic understanding of what 
the incomes are. For a person who found 
the above analysis satisfactory, present li- 
brary expenditures would seem very low. 
An expenditure of $3 per capita would 


The $3 figure is 


not as much above previous estimates as it 


seem about right to him. 


seems because the general price level has 





1 Family Spending and Saving in Wartime. U. S. 
Department of Labor, Labor Statistics Bureau, 1926. 
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been advancing rapidly in recent years. At 
prewar prices it would be only $2. At 
prewar income levels and prewar price lev- 
els it would be very much below $2. 


Summary 


CONSIDERABLE number of important 
Ll points have been made in this analy- 


SIS: 


1. Library costs are small in comparison 
with other social services and tend to get less 
attention than the social importance of the 
service warrants 

2. Library often derived 
real estate taxes and the over-use of this tax 
has artificially restricted library support 

3. The problem of library support is greatly 
aggravated by the difficulty of restricting a 
free service to the inhabitants of a small 


income is from 


geographic area 

4. Libraries have an intimate personal rela 
tionship to their clientele and should, there- 
fore, remain under local control 


ONE OF 


5. The primary use of public libraries js 
by individuals in their free time. Free time 
of individuals increases rapidly as unemploy- 
ment mounts. Library income should change 
with the library load 

6. Library service is properly a free service 
and state support should be built around this 
assumption. New types of library agencies 
should be created by the state to provide free 
services to local libraries 

7. Variations in real estate valuations are 
greater than variations in income of the peo- 
ple. If library support were derived from 
incomes rather than real estate taxes the local 
ability to pay would be more uniform 

8. Where the taxing unit covers a com- 
munity or communities, as a county, the prob- 
lem of equalizing ability to pay is greatly 
reduced 

g. If state funds are used as a source of 
support and state disbursements are made to 
large political units like a county or region, 
a per capita aid formula may be satisfactory 

10. In a high income state like New York 
the library support can go as high as $3 per 
capita without becoming unreasonable. 


SAN Francisco’s FAMOUS CABLE CARS 
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San Francisco Conference News 


LL MEMBERS planning to attend the A.L.A. conference in San Francisco, June 29- 
July 5, should remember that San Francisco may not be able to reserve rooms 
for all those who wish to attend the conference. Facilities are available for 

housing some 3000 people at the present time, and the San Francisco Convention Bureau 
is attempting to secure our request for 2500 rooms. “Therefore, everyone is urged to 
make a reservation before April 1 if possible, and no one should come to the conference 
without having had his hotel reservation confirmed. As you will note, there are no single 
rooms listed, and the hotels in San Francisco are very reluctant to assign single rooms. 
Please plan to double up. Because of local preconference arrangements, you are advised to 
arrive not later than noon on June 29. 

In order to facilitate the handling of room reservations and in erder to assure reserva- 
tions for as many as possible, hotel reservations will be handled by Mr. L. J. Clarke, 
chairman, Housing Committee, Public Library, San Francisco 2. 

Do not send requests for reservations to the A.L.A. or to San Francisco hotels. 

Please watch subsequent issues of the 4.L.4. Bulletin for supplementary information. 

Do This at Once 

Please fill out the blank below (or, if you prefer, copy it and fill in your information) 
and send it to Mr. L. J. Clarke, chairman, Housing Committee, Public Library, San 
Francisco 2. Librarians who plan to attend preconference institutes please indicate dates 


for those days also on the application blank. 


Application for Housing Accommodations 
Please make reservations noted below: 
Hotel First Choice 
Hotel Second Choice 
Hotel .. Third Choice 
{ Room with bath for person(s) 
Double Bed | Rate preferred $ per room 
‘Twin Beds | Room without bath for person(s) 
| Rate preferred $ 
Arriving 
If the hotel of first choice is unable to accept the reservation, the Convention Bureau will 
endeavor to comply with your second and third choices in the order named. You will 


receive direct confirmation from the hotel accepting the reservation when made. Rooms 
will be occupied by (Please type name and address) : 


Name 


Signed 


man, Housing Committee, Public Address 
Library, San Francisco 2 City and State 
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Personnel Institute and Clinic 


THE Board on Personnel Administration 
will hold a two-day preconference institute 
at San Francisco on Saturday and Sunday, 
June 28 and 29, and a clinic during the con- 
Clinic sessions will be held 
each morning between 8:30 and 9:45 A.M. 


terence week. 


The subject of the institute and clinic will 
be the elements of a comprehensive personnel 
program for libraries. Particular emphasis 


will be placed on compensation plans, posi- 
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be sent to Hazel B. Timmerman, executive 
A.L.A. Board on Personnel Ad- 
Huron St., Chicago 11, 


assistant, 
ministration, 50 E, 


brary Extension Institute 

Prior TO the San Francisco Conference, 
the Library Extension Division will hold a 
“Reaching Read- 
sessions are scheduled for 
June 26 and 27. 


two-day institute entitled 
ers.” The 
Thursday 


Various problems of extending library sery- 


and Friday, 


tion classification, 
of selection and promotion, service 
program for staff development, job training 
and supervision, conditions of employment, 
work environment, 


A personnel expert and a librarian will act 


as 


nounced later. 


leaders. 


Further details, including fees, will be an- 


criteria for and methods 


and retirement benefits. 


Advance registrations should 


ratings, 


field representative, 


San Francisco Hore. 


Name Address 
Class *‘A 
**Clift Geary at Taylor 
Fairmont 950 Mason 
Mark Hopkins 999 California 
**Palace Market and New Montgomery 


St. Francis 
**Sir Francis Drake 
**Whitcomb 


Class **B” 
Alexander Hamilton 
Bellevue 

**Californian 
**Canterbury 

**C hancellor 
**Drake-Wiltshire 
**Embassy 


Powell and Geary 
Sutter and Powell Sts. 
1231 Market St. 


620 O'Farrell 
Geary and Taylor 
405 Taylor 

750 Sutter 

433 Powell 

340 Stockton 

610 Polk St. 


Gaylord 620 Jones 
Manx 225 Powell 
Maurice 761 Post 

**Plaza Post and Stockton 


**Stewart 


Class ‘*C"’ 
**Brayton 
**Cartwright 
**E] Cortez 


353 Geary 


so Turk St. 
24 Sutter St. 
550 Geary St. 


**Fielding Geary and Mason 
**Franciscan 350 Geary St. 
**Golden State 114 Powell 
**Lankershim 55 Fifth St. 

** Powell 17 Powell 
**Roosevelt Jones and Eddy 
**Senate 467 Turk St. 





business and government. 


ning committee headed by 
State Library, 


ice will be discussed, including a considera- 
tion of the application to the library field 
of techniques of operating service outlets in 


Arrangements are in the hands of a plan- 


Thelma Reid, 


Sacra- 








oo- 12.00 


-0OO— 10.00 
-0OO- 10.00 


oo- 10.00 
0Oo- 9.00 
cCO- 7.00 
room suite 


Bureau informs us that this statement should be shown so that there will be no misunderstanding. 
cisco do not expect that there will be any drastic change in transient hotel room rates; except for some rooms that have 
there may be very few changes at all. 


been grossly underrated by the O.P.A.., 


A.L. 


mento 9, Calif. Further details will be 
announced later. 
RaTEs* 
» Rates 
Double Twin 
———__—_|—_——— 
$6.00-$ 8.00 $7 .00-$10.00 


7.00— 12.00 
7.00- 12.00 
7.00- 10.00 
7.00- 12.00 
7.00- 10.00 
4.00 7.00 
) 


4.00 6.00 4.50 7.00 
4. 00- 5.00 4.50- 6.00 
3.50- 4.50 4.00 4.50 
3.50 4.50 4.00—- 6.00 
3.50- 4.00 4.00—- 4.590 
3.00- 4.00 4-50- 5.00 
2.75 3.50 

3.50 5.00 4 .00- 5.00 
3.50 4.00 5.00 

3.50- 5.00 4.50 5.00 
4.00 5.00 4.50 6.50 
3.00- 4.50 4.00- 6.00 
2.50— 3.00 4.00 

3.65 3.65- 4.15 
4.50 6.00 

3.50- 4.50 4.00-— 6.00 
3-50 4.50 

2.00- 3.50 3.50- 5.00 
2.00- 3.50 3.20- 5§-40 
2.50- 3.00 3.00- 3.50 
2.50- 3.00 3.00- 4.00 
2.50- 3.00 3.00- 4.00 


* These rates are subject to change due to O.P.A. climes being lifted. The San Francisco Convention and Tourist 


The hotels in San Fran- 


** These hotels have definite commitments with the San Francisco Local Committee to furnish a number of rooms for 
A. members attending the annual conference 


ar 


th 


be 
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Professional Exhibits at A.L.A. 
Conferences 

Groups with the A.L.A. wishing to ex- 
hibit at the San Francisco Conference should 
file application for space with E. O. Fon- 
taine at A.L.A. Headquarters. It is hoped 
that definite assignments can be made by 
April 15. 

In order to enable the A.L.A. conference 
management to operate within the budget 
approved by the Executive Board, certain 
regulations with respect to exhibit space 
assigned to professional groups are neces- 
sary. The following statement approved 
by the Executive Board is promulgated for 
the information and guidance of all con- 
cerned. 

Recognizing exhibits at annual conferences 
as a means of assisting committees and other 
A.L.A. groups in the prosecution of their 
work, the Association is under obligation to 
provide a reasonable amount of space for 
such exhibits at each conference. 

The amount of such space set aside any one 
year is determined by the exhibit management 
in view of the total amount of space avail- 
able, the amount of revenue budgeted, obli- 
gations to commercial exhibitors, and the 
limitations of the conference expense budget. 

The amount and location of space to be 
assigned to any one group is also determined 
by the exhibit management, which is charged 
with the responsibility of dealing as consider- 
ately and impartially as possible with all re- 
quests from committees, boards, and other 
groups within the Association. When space 
is limited groups may be required to share a 
single booth. 

No rental fee is charged for space assigned 
an A.L.A. group and the Association meets 
the expense of setting up the regulation back- 
wall for the equivalent of not more than one 
booth. 

All groups having their own funds (whether 
from dues, grants, or appropriations) are 
called upon to cover fees for rental of such 
booth furnishings as they may select if the 
furnishings have to be rented. Such groups 
are also called upon to defray the expense 
of setting up backwalls in excess of the one 
unit provided by the Association. 


No rental fee for space may be accepted 
from any professional group within the Associ- 
ation for the purpose of granting preference 
over other groups in the allocation of exhibit 
space. 

The exhibits of professional (nonlibrary) 
organizations and of government agencies are 
accommodated with as liberal allowance as 
possible, provided, however, that the courtesies 
extended such groups do not unduly influence 
efforts to accommodate groups within the 
Association itself. 


Special Travel Arran gements 


SEVERAL RAILROADS and one airline have 
sent representatives to call on us in Chicago 
in regard to travel requirements for our San 
Francisco Conference, June 29-July 5. Spe- 
cial cars and special train service are offered 
if sufficient numbers of our members are in- 
terested in making plans for group travel. 

One hundred twenty-five first-class fares, 
or their equivalent, are required for special 
train service. Some railroads suggest that 
advance arrangements for a special train or 
special cars would be an advantage in secur- 
ing desirable When 
special trains are operated, the party has 
exclusive use of club cars, observation cars, 
and sufficient dining car space. 


accommodations. 


In order to arrange for special train serv- 
ice from Chicago, and possibly from other 
transportation centers, it will be necessary 
for someone to sponsor a request and be re- 
sponsible for organizing a party of the re- 
quired number of persons. The railroad 
representatives assure us that they are pre- 
pared to handle the rest of the job. The 
Headquarters staff is not able to take on ad- 
ditional work entailed in organizing group 
travel. 

If there are A.L.A. members who are in- 
terested in having plans for group travel 
developed, and any who will volunteer to 
undertake to organize a party, they are asked 
to send such information promptly to: Cora 


M. Beatty, A.L.A. Headquarters. 








The Audio-Visual Committee Sponsors This 


Report on Film Councils in Dallas 





Libraries Focus on Film Councils 


BeERTHA LANDERS 


ISUAL EDUCATION has gained the re- 
spect and acceptance of educators and 
librarians because they recognized its 
power as a medium of public education. See- 
ing the phenomenal progress in the distribu- 
tion and utilization of the nontheatrical film 
and other audio-visual material, librarians 
seized the opportunity of using films as a 
vital part of their adult education program. 
‘Tradition has been shattered, and this gen- 
eration has experienced a_ rebirth and 
emerged into the atomic age. The public 
library is the only community institution 
which serves the whole public regardless of 
age or previous education; thus, it is a 
completely democratic institution. But 
even a democracy cannot flourish without 
community-minded citizens. Furthermore, 
these community-minded citizens with their 
conflicting opinions will remain a monu- 
ment of impotence unless there is some 
means of direction and coordination of pur- 
pose. The film council was formed to serve 
this purpose. 
The Dallas Film Council was born of a 
trinity, consisting of the film librarian of 


@ Miss Lanvers, as film librarian of the Dallas 
Public Library, has developed a vigorous film service 
for the library. She is not only a librarian but an 
artist who does outstanding lithographs and oil paint 
ings of the Southwest. One of her paintings received 
an award in a recent national show. 








the Dallas Public Library, the visual educa- 
tion director of the public schools, and a 
visual education distributor. At a meeting 
of these three at the library they decided 
to start a film council, and all persons 
actively interested in visual education were 
invited to become charter members. The 
response to these invitations was almost 
unanimous, and from this simple beginning 
the group proceeded to an organizational 
meeting where objectives were formulated 


and officers were elected for one year. 


Purposes of Council 


HE PURPOSES of this film council are: to 
T geet information on suggested read- 
ing for people interested in audio-visual 
education ; to gather and disseminate infor- 
mation on film and other audio-visual ma- 
terials in production ; to preview films, slides, 
film-strips, and other related material; to 
give experience to users in the selection and 
evaluation of visual materials; to promote 
local film forums dealing with current issues 
and consider the construction of interesting 
programs for discussion; and to aid local, 
civic, religious, and educational groups by 
keeping them informed of worth-while 
visual materials which will be helpful in 
their respective programs. ‘These purposes 
correspond to the functions of the library, 
and the librarian is the logical person to 
lead the film council in conveying these aims. 
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HE SCIENTIFIC LIBRARIES in Berlin, be- 
jena the war a world center of scientific 
literature, now have 2,500,000 books remain- 
ing of their 1939 collection of 12,000,000, 

to the 
The bulk of the loss was due to 
removal for safe-keeping to areas now a part 
of Poland. The Berlin University Library 


was not evacuated and the main collection 


according Chicago Tribune Press 


Se rvice. 


escaped damage. The only loss was 30,000 
books that were on loan in homes destroyed 
during the war. 

The state library was hard hit by bombs, 
and iost one-third of its books. Another 
third are still in war shelters in the eastern 
zone. Of the 350,000 volumes still in the 
Berlin City Library, 200,000 are not yet 


cataloged. 


OUNDARIES UNLIMITED: An 4.L.A. Bui- 
letin ad for a position in the Indian- 
apolis Public Library attracted the attention 
of Maria Regina Alencastro of Rio 
After six months’ correspondence 


de 
Janeiro. 
with Indianapolis Public Library officials, 
she secured the position and has now started 
working in the circulation department of 
the library. 


00K BULLETIN OF THE CHICAGO PUB- 
B Lic LiprAry for January 1947 con- 
tains a number of short annotated lists rep- 
resenting various phases of the drama and 
theatre compiled by members of the staff. 
Annual mail subscriptions for the ten news 


issues of this publication are 50¢. 


In 


February the staff association of the 


TAFF ASSOCIATIONS, PLEASE NOTE: 


Enoch Pratt Free Library held a card party 
for the staff and their friends to raise funds 
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By the Editor 


to send a 


representative to the A.L.A. Conference in 


to enable the staff association 


San Francisco, according to the Staff Re- 
porter of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


HIS YEAR’S annual conference of the 

Educational Film Library Association 
will be held May 1-2, at Columbus, Ohio, 
concurrently with the 17th Annual Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio meeting May 
2-5. Joint sessions are expected to be held 
on the role of film and radio in increasing 
the flow of knowledge and ideas between 


and among nations. 


RINCETON UNIVERSITY is undertaking a 
ae analysis of student develop- 
ment and educational procedures financed 
by a $200,000 grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. ‘The objective 
of the project, which it is expected will 


“the 


systematic and critical examination of resi- 


take at least five years to complete, is 


dential university life, including both in- 
structional programs and extracurricular 
activities, to determine, as far as may prove 
possible, their results measured by the in- 
tellectual, moral, and physical development 
of the students.” 
OLAND today has 1844 public libraries 
P.. with the 9411 which 
The 
Council has passed an act which makes all 
libraries and book collections at home and 
abroad, owned or held by citizens or instt- 


tutions of Poland, part of the nation’s cul- 


compared 


existed before the war. National 


tural property. 


A* AWARD for the best school-made film 
i_\ was given to “Emphasis on Science” 
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by the 1947 annual Audio-Visual Aids In- 
stitute on January 11. Prepared by the 
Arista Film Committee of George Wash- 
ington High School, New York City, the 
award is the first made by the institute for 
school-made films. “To be considered for 
the award the films must be planned and 
produced entirely by the high school stu- 


dents. 


$5000 gift for the purchase of a large 
collection of circulating records has 
been received by the Library Association of 
Portland from Mrs. Ralph W. Hoyt of 


Portland, Ore. 
also for the purchase of music and books for 


The money is to be used 


the music room of the central library. 


Pocket 
Books, Inc., to encourage outside reading 


7. ‘lEEN-AGE Book CLUB was organ- 


ized in September 1946 by 


among high school students. By November 
the unexpectedly large enrolment of over 
70,000 forced the club to halt subscriptions. 
The club is again able to take new subscrip- 
tions and is better prepared to serve the 
large number of teen-agers who have wel- 
comed this opportunity to secure inexpen- 
sive reading materials. 


HIRTEEN HUNDRED overdue books were 
Waa on the first day of the “fine- 
less week” declared by the Public Library 
of the District of Columbia, Washington. 


HE FILM “Brotherhood of Man,” which 
Tis an animated color cartoon based on 
the pamphlet Races of Mankind and pro- 
duced by the United Productions of Ameri- 
ca, on the initiative of the U.A.W.-C.I.O., 
has been selected by the War Department 
to be shown as part of its reorientation pro- 
gram in occupied areas. ‘The Public Li- 
Newark, N.J., reports that it 
booked the film from Brandon Films, Inc., 
1600 Broadway, New York City, for the 


brary, 


week of February 24-29, when it was 
shown in the branches and main library, 
According to James E. Bryan, of Newark, 
“Brotherhood of Man’ is very successful in 
presenting its serious theme in a very amus- 
ing and entertaining fashion. Because of 
this, it is a welcome addition to any school 
or library program on human relations.” 


HE Ladies’ Home Journal for Decem- 
ber 1946 contained an article by Wil- 
liam Benton of the State Department on 
“Our Best ‘Weapon’—Exchange of Stu- 


dents.” 


IBRARIANS who have or expect to have 
| peecone with speakers either in their 
own libraries or in library association meet- 
ings may find the following paragraphs from 
the Public Relations News of December 30 
of interest and help: 


The care and feeding of speakers is a sub- 
ject to which many executives appear to have 
given practically no attention. Yet the neglect 
of it has built a store of lasting and potent ill 
will for hundreds of corporations, trade 
groups, and organizations. The paid speaker 
is usually treated with reasonable courtesy 
and consideration, particularly if his fee is 
large. But the great majority of speakers ap- 
pearing before conventions and other trade 
and professional gatherings are friends or 
those assumed to have a personal and perhaps 
a selfish interest in the talk to be given. Why 
are they usually treated as country cousins 
looking for a free meal? 

The average program chairman seems to 
think his job satisfactorily completed when he 
assures the program nominee that his “neces- 
sary” expenses will be paid. Occasionally he 
furnishes transportation information gratis but 
seldom does he attend to reservations. 4/most 
never does he discover the speaker's travel 
preferences, purchase tickets for the round 
trip, and deliver them. 

When the day of the speech arrives the 
chairman will probably look for the speaker 
in the building where the meeting is to, be 
held. Rarely does anyone meet the visitor, 
see him to his room (if anyone thought to 
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provide one), arrange for introductions and 
entertainment. And even if the audience 
cheers the speech to the rafters, the conven- 
tion seldom passes a resolution of apprecia- 
tion. Officials write letters to say thanks only 
about half the time. Mishandling of a speaker 
is dificult to understand when almost always 
he is a vocal figure whose public contacts and 
influence have far-reaching public relations 
impact. 

One of the biggest trade associations used 
to hold conventions that attracted national 
attention and were addressed by top leaders 
in business, government, and science. The 
wrong kind of a secretary and headquarters 
staff have done such an expert job of offend- 
ing speakers over the years that its conven- 
tions seldom make the pony wires and second- 
rate commentators and editors spurn invita- 
tions. 


| reasurer 


No planned sabotage can do more to in- 
furiate the principal speaker than to have a 
lot of announcements, committee reports, and 
trivial speeches of “a few words” drag the 
hours out and bore the audience before the 
principal address begins. Nothing is worse, un- 
less it is to discover that time is running out 
because the event was badly planned and 
then introduce the speaker while the waiters 
are still wrestling with the dishes or when the 
audience is beginning to think about catching 
the train home. 


Permission to reprint this valuable advice 
was granted by the Public Relations News, 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 17, 
Glenn Griswold, editor. The annual sub- 
scriptions price for this weekly news letter 


is $3 >. 


S Report 


Peat, Marwick, MitTrcHe.t & Co., ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


The Finance Committee 
American Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


GENTLEMEN: 


November 25, 1946 


In accordance with instructions received, we have examined the cash transactions relating 
to the General and Special Funds of American Library Association for the year ended August 
31, 1946, and now submit our report thereon.... 

The cash records have been examined and found in order. All recorded receipts have been 
regularly deposited in bank. The cash disbursements are evidenced by cancelled checks; these 
were examined and test-checked to supporting vouchers. The receipts from membership dues, 
publications, advertising and miscellaneous donations, as shown by the books, have been 
accepted as correct; test-checks, however, were made of such receipts against related records. 

Cash on deposit in banks has been confirmed by certificates received from the several de- 
positaries and that on hand ($300.00), by actual count. State and Municipal warrants held 
by the Association were inspected. The miscellaneous accounts receivable cover expenditures 
advanced by the Association which will be reimbursed. Advances to staff members and insti 
tutions are in respect of expenses in connection with special activities and traveling. The 
inventory of stationery represents supplies in the hands of printers to be withdrawn for use 
in the subsequent period. The prepaid expenses represent the unexpired portion of insurance 
premiums. 

A report on the Endowment Funds of the Association for the year ended August 31, 1946, 
is submitted under separate cover. 

Yours truly, 
PEAT, Marwick, MItTcHELL AND COMPANY 


1As indicated in t 1 De 1, 1946, 4.L.A. Bullet m, a portion of the 1946 Treasurer’s report was not available 
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Balance Sheet 


As of August 31, 1940 
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Cataloging Division Nominations 


THe NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication submits the following list of nomi- 
nees for officers to be elected in the 1947 
election : 
PRESIDENT 

M. Ruth MacDonald, Army 

brary, Washington, D.C. 

Vic—E PRESIDENT ( PRESIDENT-ELECT) (One to 
be elected) 

Margaret Oldfather, University of Illinois 


Medical Li 


Library, Urbana 

Maurice F. Tauber, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York City 

SECRETARY- TREASURER (One to be elected for 

a three-year term) 

Margaret Webster Ayrault, Processing Sec 
tion, U.S. Department of Agriculture Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C. 

Marion Phillips, 
brary 

DirRECTOR-AT-LARGE (One to be elected) 
Benjamin Allen Custer, Detroit Public Li 

brary 

Bessie Public 
couver, B.C., Canada 

A.L.A. Councitors (Two to be elected, but 

not both from the same bracket) 

Marjorie Brownell, University of Roches- 

Library, Rochester, N.Y. 

4 Loeta Lois Johns, Pacific Northwest Bib 
liographic Center, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle 

Janet S. Dickson, Public 
dence, K.I. 

Dora M. Pearson, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington 

Florence A. Bissett, Library of Parliament, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

| Virginia E. Murray, McGill University Li- 

| brary School, Montreal, Que., Canada 


Public Li 


Minneapolis 


Greenwood, Library, Van 


ter 


Library, Provi- 





Additional nominations, signed by not 
tess than ten members of the division, may 
be filed with the secretary-treasurer, Alice 
E. Phelps, Cleveland Public Library, before 
April 25. 


Nominees must be members of 
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an Francisco Conference 
June 29-July 5 


the division in good standing and must file 
an acceptance of their nomination with the 
Nominating Committee. 

Marcer H. C. MEmKLEHAM, Chairman 

Errig GALE ABRAHAM 

GERTRUDE Doris Epwarps 

HeLEN HEFLING 

Wytus E. WricHt 


Progress Report on Placement 


A COMPARISON of Placement Office sta- 
Buffalo Midwinter 


Conferences may be of interest to librarians. 


tistics from the and 


Positions available and salaries offered 


Midwinter Buffalo 
$2000 and less 8% 19% 
$2100-$2499 45% 62% 
$2500-$2999 30% 15% 
$3000-$3999 14% 2% 
Over $4000 3% 2% 


Persons registering and salaries they would 
consider 


Midwinter Buffalo 
$2000 and less o% 10% 
$2100-$2499 19% 26% 
$2500-$2999 35% 25% 
$3000-$3999 41% 30% 
Over $4000 5% 0% 


At Midwinter there were 282 position re- 
quests and 41 registrants; 8 of the 41 regis- 
trants were library school students who will 
not be available until June. 

In interpreting these figures, particularly 
the ones for the registrants, it is necessary 
to keep in mind the facts that a smaller 
group comes to a midwinter conference and 
that there is a preponderance of administra- 
tors in attendance. 

‘Ten per cent of the position requests 
were from various governmental agencies. 

The housing situation continues to be an 


important factor in placement. Many good 
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people would be going to better positions if 
adequate housing could be assured. 

The Placement Office staff felt that the 
making of definite appointments for inter- 
views was an advantage to those attending 
the conference and to the staff. “They hope 


to continue the practice at San Francisco. 


Division Memberships 

As or Dec. 31, 1946, the A.L.A. divi- 
sions had the following members and were 
thus entitled to the number of Councilors 
indicated : 


Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries, 2441 members, 10 Councilors. 

Division of Cataloging and Classification, 
‘326 members, 6 Councilors. 

Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, 2767 members, 11 Councilors. 

Hospital Libraries Division, 393 members, 
2 Councilors. 

Library Education Division had no report 
on members at the time the other figures were 
compiled and has not elected Councilors. 

Library Extension Division, 426 members, 
2 Councilors. 

Public Libraries Division, 1751 members, 7 
Councilors. 

Trustees Division, 400 members, 2 Coun- 


cilors. 


Nominations, [Division of Public 


libraries 
‘THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE of the 
Division of Public Libraries presents the 
following candidates for officers and Coun- 
cil representatives for a mail vote in the 
spring: 
PRESIDENT (for one-year term) 
Richard B. Sealock, Public Library, Gary, 
Ind. 
Forrest B. Spaulding, Public Library, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
Vice Present (for one-year term) 
Harland A. Carpenter, Wilmington Insti- 
tute Free Library, Wilmington, Del. 
Louis M. Nourse, St. Louis Public Li- 


brary 


I;XECUTIVE SECRETARY (for one-year term) 
Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wauke- 
gan, III. 


Since the new constitution, now being 
revised and to be voted upon at the division 
meeting in San Francisco, provides for no 
second vice president, no nomination is be- 
ing made for this office. 


Council Representatives 


Four nominated, two to be elected, one from 
each block, for four-year term 

{ Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Chicago Public 
|} Library 

} Grace W. Gilman, Lincoln Library, Spring- 
| field, Ill. 

{ Laurence J. Clarke, San Francisco Public 
| Library 

| Grace Taylor Dean, City Free Library, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Additional nominations may be made by 
petition of ten or more members of the 
division. ‘These must be sent to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, Ruth W. Gregory, Pub- 
lic Library, Waukegan, III. (with the con- 
sent of the persons to be nominated, who 
must, of course, be members of the division) 
not later than March 23. 


RoBeERTA BOWLER, Chairman 


Oberly Memorial Award 

THE Oberly Memorial Award is given 
every two years to that American citizen 
who compiles the best bibliography in the 
field of agriculture or the related sciences. 
The eleventh award, for 1945-46, will be 
made in the spring of 1947. ‘Those inter- 
ested in competing for the prize should send 
four copies (either typewritten or printed) 
to the chairman of the committee before 
Apr. 1, 1947. They should be accom- 
panied by a letter which states that they 
are being entered in competition for the 
award. 

‘The members of the committee are Mary 
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G. Burwash, Mrs. Reba Davis Clevenger, 
Marvin A. Miller, Margaret C. Schindler, 
Lillian J. Swenson, and William Porter 
Kellam, University of South Carolina, Co- 


lumbia, chairman. 


For | heologic al Librarians 
SEMINARY librarians attending the infor- 
December 28 in 


mal meeting held on 


conjunction with the A.L.A. Midwinter 
Conference voted to work out plans for a 
with 


conference of theological librarians 


the American Association of ‘Theological 
Schools, which has undertaken a study of 
libraries as one of its major projects for 
An executive committee consist- 
ing of Robert Beach, 
Biblical Institute Library, Evanston, III.; 
John Frederick Lyons, Virginia Library, 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chi- 


cago; and Evah Ostrander, Hammond Li- 


1948-50. 


Fullerton Garrett 


brary, Chicago Theological Seminary, was 


named to make plans for the conference. 


English Librarian Visits U.S. 

LioneL McCotvin, chief librarian of the 
City of Westminster, London, England, is 
lecturing at library schools and visiting li- 
braries during February and March on invi- 
tation of the A.L.A. Mr. McColvin is en 
route to England from a visit to the Middle 
East and Australia under the sponsorship 
of the British Council. 


Placement Staff 

Mar GraHaM, chief, A.L.A. Office of 
Placement and Personnel Records, has been 
granted a leave of absence until June 1 to 
serve as adviser on school libraries to the 
Educational Mission to Japan and Korea, 
on invitation of the U. S. War Department. 

In her absence, Sibyl O. Tubbs will be 
acting chief. Miss Tubbs is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois Library School. 
She served from 1940 to 1946 as librarian 
of the Seventh Service Command, U. S. 


Army. 


Pratt Institute 100 Per Cent 


Tue A.L.A. Membership Department re- 
ports that every member of the Pratt Insti- 
tute Library School class is a member of the 


A.L.A. 


“Guide to Comparative Literature 

CHARLTON G. LarrpD, head, Department 
of English, University of Nevada, Reno, has 
been appointed editor-in-chief of the “Guide 
to Comparative Literature and Intercultural 
Relations” to replace the late Arthur E. 
Christy. One hundred twenty-five scholars 
throughout the country are contributing to 
the publication, which is expected to be pub- 
lished in 1948 by the American Library 
Association with the help of the Rockefeller 


Foundation. 
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Public Library Statistics 

‘THE Liprary SERVICE Division of the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, 
D.C., is planning to distribute the circulars, 
“Statistics of Public Library Systems in 
Cities of 35,000 to 49,999 Population, 1944- 
45,’ “Statistics of Public Library Systems 
in Cities of 50,000 to 99,999 Population, 
1944-45,” and “Statistics of Public Library 
Systems in Cities of 100,000 Population or 
More, 1944-45,” to all public libraries in 
cities with a population of over 25,000, to 
all state library agencies, to a selected group 
of college and research libraries, to accred- 
ited library schools, and to state school 
library supervisors. Copies are free upon 
request and additional copies will be supplied 
as long as the supply lasts. 
Use of Radio in Publicity 

Radio—How, When and Why to Use It 
by Beatrice K. Tolleris is the latest in the 
series of publicity guides published for civic, 
health, and welfare agencies by the Na- 
tional Publicity Council, 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York City ro. 


with progressively reduced rates for orders 


Cost is $1 per copy 
of ten or more copies. 


Industrial Directories 

‘THE NOvEMBER issue of Business Infor- 
mation Sources, official publication of the 
Cleveland 
Public Library, contains a list of directories 
of U.S. Alaskan 


ranged by state and region. 


Business Information Bureau, 


and manufacturers ar- 
Copies are 
10o¢ each from Rose L. Vor- 
melker, Business Information Bureau, Pub- 


available at 


lic Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 
14. 


g2 





Briet News of 
General Interest 


Citizenship Day 


Day, 


nated by presidential proclamation as the 


NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP desig- 
third Sunday in May, will be celebrated 
this year on May 18. Libraries which have 
not already done so, may secure material 
for the observance of this day by writing to 
the United States Department of Justice, 
Naturalization Service, 


Immigration and 


Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 2. 


Pan American Promotion 
“CooPpERATION—Keynote of the Amer- 
icas’’ will be the slogan this year for the 
observance of Pan American Day, April 14, 
and Pan American Week, April 13-19. The 
Pan American Union, Office of the Coun- 
selor, Washington 6, D.C., has pertinent 
material, including a colored poster, avail- 


able for free distribution. 


Periodicals for the Blind 

Directory of Periodicals of Special In- 
terest to the Blind in 
United States is now available at a cost of 


Canada and the 


35¢ from the American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., 15 W. 16th St., New York 
City 11. Helga Lende, li- 
brarian the directory 


Compiled by 
of the foundation, 
covers braille, inkprint, talking book, Moon 
print, and New York point magazines. 


NLRA Pamphlet 

‘THE 
U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, 
D.C., has available in limited quantities free 
copies of 4 Guide to the National Labor 
Relations Act, which may be secured from 
Larger quanti- 


Division oF LABOR STANDARDS, 


the director of the division. 
ties may be purchased at 15¢ per copy from 


the 
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the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
A 25 per cent discount is allowed on orders 
of 100 or more. 


“It’s All Yours” 

THe Pocket Books 16mm. film, “It’s 
All Yours,” which features Ralph Bellamy 
and has been shown at the Teen Age Book 
Shows throughout the country, is now 
available to all noncommercial film libraries 
at the print cost of $23.60. Libraries in- 
terested may write to Martha Huddleston, 
Pocket Books, Rockefeller 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 
City 20. 


Inc., Center, 


Atomic Energy Publications 

RECENT PUBLICATIONS of the Depart- 
ment of State relating to the problem of 
controlling atomic energy, which may be or- 


dered from the Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., are: 
The International Control of Atomic 
Energy: Growth of a Policy. 281p. 45¢ 
The International Control of Atomic 


Energy: Scientific Information Transmitted to 
the United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, June 14, 1946-October 14, 1946. 195p. 


30¢ 


Course for County Librarians 

A course in rural and county library 
work will be offered again this summer, 
June 30-August 8, at the Pennsylvania 
State College, State College. 
of the summer library school can supply 


The director 


further information for interested students. 


Assistantships and Scholarships 
GRADUATE STUDENTS in library science 
interested in obtaining an M.S. degree may 
apply for an assistantship in various depart- 
ments and departmental libraries at the 


University of Illinois. Three-quarter-time 


appointments require thirty hours of work 
per week and pay a monthly salary of $120; 
half-time positions pay $80 per month and 
require twenty hours of work per week. 
Applications should be filed before May 1, 
1947, with Robert Bingham Downs, Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 

University scholarships carry a stipend of 
$350 and exemption from tuition fees. 
They are open to those thirty years of age 
Applications should be filed im- 


mediately with Dr. Downs (address above). 


or under. 


Four $300 scholarships will be awarded 
for the 1947-48 school year by the Library 
School. Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology. 
Applications should be sent to Frances H. 
Kelly, associate director, Carnegie Library 
School, 4400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, not 
later than May 1, 1947. 

The School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, will grant three 
scholarships for tuition fees in amounts of 
$275, $200, and $100 for the academic 
year, 1947-48. 
graduates of approved colleges or universi- 


Applicants, who must be 


ties, should apply for application blanks 
before May 1, 1947, to the dean of the 
library school, Drexel Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, 32nd and Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia 4. 

Four research scholarships of $1500 each 
for a three-quarter term at the University 
of Chicago during 1947-48 are now being 
offered by the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc. The awards are open to students with 
an A.B. degree or its equivalent and who are 
interested in undertaking research to im- 
Application 
blanks may be secured from Frances Henne, 
Graduate Library School, University of 


prove children’s encyclopedias. 


Chicago, Chicago 37, before Apr. 1, 1947. 
Young women graduates of DePauw Uni- 
versity interested in a career in librarianship, 
are eligible for the Margaret Gilmore Schol- 
arship which probably will be awarded some- 
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time in the spring of 1948. Interested ap- 
plicants may write to the president, DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Ind. There will 
be no limitations regarding the library school 
the winner may choose to attend. 

The University of Chicago is offering 
three fellowships of $1200 each for advanced 
study in its graduate library school during 
1947-48. Applicants must possess a bache- 
lor’s degree, have completed at least one 
year’s work in an accredited library school, 
and have had at least one year of library 
experience. Forms for application may be 
secured from the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, and must 
be in the hands of the dean on or before 
Mar. 10, 1947. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 

What Do You Know about Blindness? 
by Herbert Yahraes (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 124) may be secured at a cost of 
10¢ per copy from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 E. 38th St.,. New York 
City 16. 

Rheumatic Fever, Childhood’s Greatest 
Enemy by Herbert Yahraes is Public Af- 
fairs Pamphlet No. 126 and was prepared 
in collaboration with the American Council 
on Rheumatic Fever of the American Heart 


Association, Inc. 


Social Science British Books 

Tue Pustic Affairs Book Service, 2153 
Florida Ave., Washington 8, D.C., has for 
free distribution an annotated list of “British 
Books on Social Science Subjects,” giving 
items which may be secured from that office. 


Books on Human Relations 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations is 
the first issue in the Work in Progress series, 
a project on intergroup education in coop- 


erating schools sponsored by the American 
Council on Education. The publication con- 


tains lists of books with explanatory notes, 
annotations, and questions dealing with eight 
themes or ideas on problems of human rela- 
tions. Books on the eight themes were se- 
lected and annotated by Cleveland Public 
Library librarians, and teachers and libra- 
rians in Denver and Minneapolis helped 
draft the first tentative edition confined to 
three themes. The American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson PI., Washington 6, 
D.C., published the pamphlet which may be 
purchased at a cost of $1. 


Young People’s Book List 

Books for Young People, 1947, a subject 
list of books compiled by the Book Commit- 
tee for Young People of the New York 
Public Library, is printed annually in the 
January number of the Branch Library Book 
News. The issue may be secured for 10 
cents from the Public Relations-Circulation 
Department, New York Public Library, 
New York City 18. 


First Army Week 

IN CONJUNCTION with the observation 
this year of Army Day on April 7, the War 
Department also plans to celebrate Army 
Week, which will extend from April 6-12. 
National and local activities are being 
planned to focus attention on the Army. 


Summer Archives Course 


A SUMMER training course in the preser- 
vation and administration of archives for 
custodians of public, institutional, and busi- 
ness archives will be offered, July 28-August 
23, by the American University in coopera- 
tion with the National Archives and the 
Maryland Hall of Records. The total fee 
for the course is approximately $40. Com- 
plete information may be obtained from 
Ernst Posner, School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs, American University, 1901 


F St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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THE POST 


Greetings from Spain 
TO THE PRESIDENT: 

| have spent the past four months in this 
country during which time I have visited 
numerous university libraries.. Before leaving 
for Spain I want to take this opportunity to 
express in the name of all librarians of Spain, 
our admiration of the excellent organization 
of all of these libraries, and especially the 
work of the American Library Association in 
promoting this aspect of culture. 

Much to my disappointment, I was only 
able to attend the last day of the [Midwin- 
ter] meetings in Chicago. It was not possible 
for me to be present from the beginning be- 
cause at the time I was in California and 
although I had booked passage to return by 
the 26th, my flight was suddenly cancelled. 

In view of the situation, I want you to 
know that my absence was, as you will realize, 
involuntary. At the same time, I want you 
to know that I am in full accord with what- 
ever actions or decisions were taken up by the 
Association in Chicago. My colleague, Mr. 
Bordonau, joins me in expressing to you the 
same feelings. 

AMADEO TorTAJADA, Director 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas 


Madrid, Spain 


A Businessman’s Opinion 
TO THE ASSISTANT TO THE EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY: 

Please be assured that I profited by attend- 
ing your conference on library service to busi- 
ness... Such conferences are valuable 
will, if continued, attain their objectives. 

The welfare of any community is definitely 
related to the business practices and intelli- 
gence of its people; therefore, any movement 
which will result in businessmen becoming 
better informed about their business will be 
of direct value to the community. I am glad 


and 


1 Meeting of librarians and businessmen of the Chi- 
cago area at the John Crerar Library on Nov. 12, 1946, 
a report of which appeared on page 480 of the De- 
cember 1 4.L.A, Bulletin. 
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Communications to or 


from A.L.A. Members 





to see that your Association is active in ex- 
tending public library services for the particu- 
lar benefit of business and industry. 

Unfortunately, businessmen, like other 
classes of citizens, do not readily recognize 
how badly they are in need of further under- 
standing of their own affairs and, therefore, 
do not utilize properly all of the facilities 
which may be available to them in any given 
community. This applies particularly to local 
public libraries. Rather than businessmen de- 
pending upon the leadership of your Associa- 
tion and your program they ought to be exer- 
cising a strong initiative. 

But how to get them to do this is the big 
question. I do not know the answer, if in- 
deed there is one. No doubt there are many 
factors in the right answer, for the problem 
is a complex one. Perhaps the first step is to 
provide the facilities and services which the 
libraries believe will be of direct benefit to 
businessmen, just as you are endeavoring to 
do, through the program which you are cur- 
rently undertaking. Encouragement of the 
use of library facilities can then be accom- 
plished by an appropriate selling campaign. 
It may be that businessmen will have to be 
shown by means other than those customarily 
employed by public libraries. 

Unfortunately, the larger and more diffi- 
cult problem of how to get the people of a 
community to know and believe in the basic 
principles of economics, democracy, free enter- 
prise, capitalism, and the like, as American 
businessmen know and understand them, is 
of major importance. How can the library 
association be effective in eliminating eco- 
nomic, business, and industrial illiteracy 
among our people? 

I am not one who believes that it is a 
primary responsibility of our public or private 
libraries to solve this problem, but I am one 
who believes that these great institutions can 
be of greater help than they have been in 
meeting their share of this major responsi- 
bility. Perhaps new devices and methods will 
have to be employed by libraries. 

Since our economic illiteracy among indus- 
trial workers, for example, was not eliminated 
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in the home, the church, the school, the club, 
the library, and other social institutions, the 
problem of so doing now confronts the man- 
agement of almost every business and indus 
trial enterprise. 

‘The speakers at your conference have paved 
the way for further attempts to work out the 
details of plans that will give maximum as- 
surance that the long-range objectives of the 
library association will be met. 

Orvitte W. Roserts, Personnel Director 

Olin Industries, Inc. 

East Alton, III. 


Re: Outstanding Books of 1946 


TO THE A.L.A.:! 

Thank you for sending your release on the 
Fifty Outstanding Books of 1946.” 

I am rather dismayed, however, at your in- 
clusion of Logan’s A Negro’s Faith in America, 
published by Macmillan. This book is ex- 
tremely unpopular with Negroes, as represent- 
ing the Uncle Tom point of view, and has been 


soundly denounced in the Negro newspapers 
and magazines from one end of the country 
to the other. Its publication by Macmillan as 
a prize volume was to me an indication of the 
extreme ineptness of some publishers who do 
not know the actual pulse of Negro Americans 
at all. 

Dr. Rufus E. Clement, president of Atlanta 
University, reviewing the book in the literary 
quarterly, Phylon, says this about it: “Get this 
book and read it if you will. I can only hope 
that your faith in America is far greater than 
Spencer Logan reveals his own to be.” Again, 
“... to set up the late great Dr. George Wash- 
ington Carver, scientist, as the example of the 
best type of Negro leadership is simply not to 
know Dr. Carver (and his almost pathetic 
acceptance of whatever crumbs were tossed 


his way from the tables of democracy) nor 
what various types of leadership may be needed 
if Mr. Logan’s first wish, as expressed in this 
book, is to be realized.”” Other words he uses 
about the book in the same review are: “naive,” 
“trash,” “pure hocum,” “conservatism of the 
rankest sort.” 

The Negro College Quarterly opens its re- 
view of the book with this: “In style, sentiment 
and manner of thought, this ‘essay’ on Negro- 
white relations might qualify as an acceptable 
valedictory address for a graduating high 
Yet, the Macmillan Company 
selected this book as the best non-fiction sub- 
mitted by a member of the Armed Forces for 
its Centenary Award. (In the opinion of this 
reviewer, the award, if warranted, suggests 
that the state of contemporary non-fiction in 
the United States is as bad as the plight of the 
Negro.)” 


school class. 


MARGARET ANDERSON, Editor 
Common Ground 


New York City 18 


A.C.R.L.., Please Note 
TO THE EDITOR: 


Not so very long ago San Francisco was host 
to some important world personalities who in 
the spirit of cooperation and compromise made 
the United Nations a reality. Wouldn’t it be 
a fine thing, if all of us who are members of 
the Association of College and Reference Li- 
braries would come to the San Francisco meet- 
ing in the spirit expressed in the theme of the 
convention, “A Moratorium on Trivia,” and 
make this an eventful convention of United 
Librarians ? 


A. A. WuitTMAN, Librarian 
California Polytechnic School 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 








ITlemo fo INlembers 


HERE were 900 new members enrolled in the first three months 
of 1947. We would like to print all the names in this issue of 
the A. L. A. Bulletin, but if we attempted even the compact form 
of the A.L.A. Handbook style, it would take 18 pages to list them! 


Every state, Alaska, and Hawaii have contributed new mem- 
bers. Three Canadian provinces and sixteen foreign countries are 
also represented. Ina hasty summary the following group interests 


are indicated: 


Trustees 51 
College and university librarians 97 
Catalogers 39 
School librarians 

Children’s and young people’s librarians 48 
Hospital librarians 33 
Library school students 71 


Chief librarians, department heads, branch 
librarians, and assistants in public libraries 214 


Institutional members 86 
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F OR a complete discussion of 
library insurance problems 
that is as simple to understand 


as this is easy to read, get... 





THE INSURANCE OF LIBRARIES 


BY DOROTHEA M. SINGER 


It simplies the general principles of insurance, gives sound ad- 
vice on the selection of companies and of agents, tells how to 
save on insurance premiums, discusses the various types of risks 
that libraries should cover and the types of policies available 


to give maximum protection. 


The bugaboo that insurance is too hard to understand is 
completely dispelled. The president of an insurance agency 
in Connecticut writes, ‘““This is one of the most interesting and 
clearest explanations of insurance that I have ever read.” A 
broker in New York State with “‘years of experience in the in- 
surance business” says, “I certainly want to congratulate you 
on this fine work.” Another in Indiana “admires the business- 


like presentation of material and the economy of words.” 


Here’s a pamphlet on a subject that concerns every library. 
Many letters already report savings, or more coverage for the 
same money as a result of using The Insurance of Libraries. 


And it costs only $1.50. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


50 EAST HURON STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








